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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Immigration: A World Movement and its American Significance. 
By Henry Pratt Fairchild. New York : The Maemillan Company, 1913. 

This scholarly book is perhaps a little too inclusive in its point of view 
for the utmost value and effect. An introduction which academically 
points out the differences between immigration on the one hand and con- 
quest, invasion, and colonization on the other, seems time-wasting in a 
book designed for practical people in a busy age. Again, with proper 
deference to the respected historic method, the reader will perhaps feel 
that the account Mr. Fairchild gives us of American immigration in the 
past is lengthy and detailed out of proportion to its usefulness in shed- 
ding light upon present problems. That the immigration problem of 
to-day is vastly different from that of fifty or a hundred years ago is 
readily understood; and much more than this may be understood from 
reading Mr. Fairchild's narrative, if a learned mastery of the subject is 
desired. The main point, however, is that the problem has changed. 
In the author's own words : " The old stock arguments, pro and eon, 
which seem to have stood the test of time, need to be thoroughly re- 
viewed. The modern immigrant needs to be viewed in the setting of 
to-day. Especially must it be borne in mind that the fact — if such it 
be — that immigration in the past has worked no injury to the nation, 
and has resulted in good to the immigrants, by no means indicates that 
a continuance of past policy and practices in the matter will entail no 
serious evil consequences, nor bring about disaster in the future." 

As early as 1841, this country had passed beyond the primitive stage 
of unlimited opportunity, and the complaint was voiced that immigra- 
tion decreased wages. By 1850, more than half the paupers wholly or 
partially supported in the United States were of foreign birth. At the 
close of the period 1820-1860 a distinct feeling of opposition toward 
unrestricted immigration had grown up — a feeling intensified by the 
practice of foreign countries of emptying their poor-houses and even 
their jails upon our shores. By 1882 the competition of the foreigner in 
the American labor market began to be keenly felt. 

Through such considerations we arrive at the modern period. Mr. 
Fairchild delves deeply and intelligently into the available statistics. His 
conclusions based on the obvious facts and figures are checked by refer- 
ence to undetermined or hitherto unnoticed factors. For example, he 
points out that the ordinary comparison of the proportion of pauperism 
among the native and the foreign-bom parts of our population is mis- 
leading, for the reason that relatively few of the foreign-born have re- 
sided in this country for ten or more years. One of the most important 
differences between the New Immigration and the Old he makes out to 
be the fact that the New is not to any great extent an immigration of 
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families, and the preponderance of males, he shows, is the cause of 
numerous evils. On the other hand, he considers that there is no satis- 
factory evidence to prove that as a result of immigration crime has in- 
creased out of proportion to the increase in the adult population. If 
there has been a slight increase in the number of crimes of violence, and 
of those which may be roughly classed as " disorderly conduct," there 
has been no such growth in the relative number of " gainful offenses." 

The general conclusions of most value have to do, of course, with 
social and economic conditions. Careful study reveals the fact that the 
birth-rate in this country first began to decline appreciably about 1830, 
just the period when the effects of immigration began to be strongly felt, 
and that it diminished progressively with the swelling volume of the 
immigration current. As laborers, the author points out, the immi- 
grants are a body of picked men, since the physically and mentally de- 
ficient are weeded out by inspection; but there is no doubt that they 
have depressed the standard of living, and in the light of the decline of 
the native birth-rate the economic benefit of their presence is highly 
questionable. That a young and vigorous country should be dependent 
for its development upon a constant influx of foreigners the author con- 
siders " unthinkable " ; nor is there any apparent need for the immediate 
exploitation of all our resources. But whether economically advan- 
tageous or not, immigration has profoundly affected the distribution of 
wealth, widening the gap between rich and poor. Moreover, the high 
percentage of pauperism among the foreign-born adds to the burden of 
public and private relief, and from such relief the employer of labor 
ultimately gets the most benefit. 

It is of the American significance of immigration that Mr. Fairchild 
writes most effectively, although his effort to secure a wider outlook 
is not wholly fruitless. The value of his conclusions, of course, de- 
pends not upon novelty, but rather upon the exactness of the statistical 
methods by which they are reached. The book is restrictionist in trend, 
but suggests no specific programme. 



Mexico, the Land of Unrest. By Henry Baerlein. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1913. 

Mr. Baerlein's book about Mexico is a good book, which, one feels, 
might easily have been a better book — and a shorter. Mr. Baerlein was 
special correspondent for the London Times; he is an experienced writer 
and traveler, and the author of several books about foreign countries. 
Reading what he has to say about Mexico, one acquires a considerable 
respect for his impartiality as well as for his skill in getting at the facts. 
One respects, too, the spirit in which he declines, almost contemptuously, 
it seems, the task of making a systematic whole out of material essen- 
tially chaotic. First-hand observations — however miscellaneous — have 
their value: and what thoroughness of investigation would suffice to lay 
bare the whole labyrinthine and subterranean history of Mexico under 
Diaz, and after? Mr. Baerlein is modest a3 to his facts, but pretentious, 
or at least perverse, in his mode of presenting them. His apparent dis- 
like of plain, uncomplicated, statement, and his love of sarcasm, are 
real obstacles to the reader. 



